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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 198. 


PRAYER. 





A few years ago, a friend related to me an 
anecdote which illustrates the long-suffering 
mercy of our Father in Heaven ; and shows that 
He continues to hear the petitions of his ser- 
vants. It is still true, that “the fervent, effectual 







the righteous, are regarded by Him. 

It was the case of a farmer whom he knew. 
He had prospered in his business, until he be- 
came fond of strong drink, and increasingly 
gave way to indulgence in it. This was greatly 
to the distress of his wife, who labored with him, 
but was unable to produce a reformation. His 
pecuniary affairs became in a worse and worse 
condition ; and he often remained at the public 
house drinking during much of the night, while 
his faithful partner would wait for him at home 
with a saddened heart. One night, as she was 
thus sitting, she decided to go to the public house 
and bring him away. It was midnight, and she 
was alone, but she started on her errand. On 
her way, she felt an impulse to kneel and spread 
her case before her Father in heaven, who be- 
holds with an eye of pity the distresses of his 
children. The prayer fale very relieving effect 
on her mind ; and when she arose a load of ex- 
ercise was rolled off from her. She felt that it 
would be best for her to return home. 

About the same time her drunken husband 
started from his drinking haunt, and on his way 
homeward fell into a ditch. The water in it was 
not deep, but he was too helpless to extricate 
himself ; and he lay there for some hours strug- 
Ring, and in apparent danger of losing his life. 
Vhile in this situation he was awakened to a 
sense of his awful condition. Through Divine 
help, he was enabled to turn -—_ from his 


easily-besetting sin, and to lead a sober and re- 
spectable life. 





























The interesting incident which follows, was 
furnished by an intimate friend of the writer, 
who heard it related by the person whose experi- 
ence it records, and who subsequently read it to 
him, so that any inaccuracy, arising from defect 
of memory, might be prevented. 

In the year 1884, W. M. P., a minister of the 
ree Methodist denomination, was living in the 










prayers” which the Lord puts into the hearts of 
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northern part of the State of New York. At one 
time he was about four or five miles from his home 
At about six 
o'clock in the evening he, with several others, 
ministers and members of the same society, was 
He says that while 
thus engaged, eating his supper, he felt an un- 
common sense of the Divine presence and bless- 
ing, and he wasso deeply affected by this spiritual 
exercise that he did not feel disposed to eat, and 
accordingly laid his knife and fork upon his 
He relates that soon he heard what 


attending a Quarterly Meeting. 


seated at the supper table. 


plate. 
seemed as a voice speaking to him and saying: 


“Go at once to the loft over the stable and pray 
for the life of your daughter A-——, that it may 
be spared until she shall be prepared to die.” 
He promptly obeyed the voice, leaving the table 
and going to the place designated, where he 
wrestled in spirit, praying for the life of his 


daughter. 


After being thus engaged for a time he be- 


came aware of the presence of some one, and 
found that another man of the company had 
followed him to this place under a similar exer- 
cise of spirit for the same person. W. M. P. 
says, that after a time he received an assurance 
that his prayer was answered and his daughter’s 
life was spared. He then returned to the supper 
table and finished his meal. 

The daughter in question, a young woman en- 
gaged in teaching school, started from home 
with her father’s horse and carriage, to go to the 
place where her father was, with a view of at- 
tending the meeting to be held there in the even- 
ing. Her brother went with her the first mile, 
and then left her to drive the balance of the way 
alone, while he should walk back to their home. 
As the brother got out of the carriage he looked 
at his watch and found it to be just six o’clock. 
From some cause the horse, usually a gentle 
one, became frightened and becoming unman- 
ageable ran at full speed down the road. The 
brother followed as fast as he could, and about 
a mile farther on he found his sister under the 
wrecked carriage badly hurt, her side smashed 
in, and some of her ribs broken. 

The father’s concern for his daughter passing 
away, he attended the evening meeting in peace 
of mind. At the close of the meeting a man 
living in the neighborhood where his daughter 
taught, came to W. M. P. and said to him: “I 
want you to go home with me to-night.” W. 
M. P. objecting, the friend then told him that 
his daughter was at his house, and had been 


-badly hurt, perhaps fatally. 


When W. M. P. entered the room where his 
daughter was lying, she looked up at him and 
said: “Father, why is it that you must always 
be praying for me?” Thus it seems that at the 
very time when this father, in obedience to the 
voice which spoke in his heart, was engaged in 
earnest supplication for the life of his daughter, 
she was in great danger of losing her life. Who 
can doubt that the prayers offered by this father 
were - up in obedience to a Divine requiring 
revealed to him by the Spirit of the Lord? and 
that the incident was an illustration of what the 
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Apostle John says, “If we ask anything accord- 


ing to [God’s] will, He heareth us.” 

The term prayer may be properly used in 
speaking of that condition of the mind, in which 
it is turned towards God with reverence and 
filial submission, even though there are no defi- 
nite aspirations formed in it. To such a con- 
dition the Apostie may have referred, when he 
spoke of “ praying without ceasing,” for as R. 
Barclay says, a man cannot be always on his 
knees uttering words of prayer, for this would 
conflict with other duties which are no less im- 
perative. But in some form or other, whether 
vocal or silent, with definite petitions, or simply 
reaching out after God; prayer is the frequent 
experience of all true Christians, and of all who 
are in earnest in seeking after peace and salva- 
tion. It is their refuge in times of trial and 
perplexity ; and they are often enabled to feel, 
that ‘underneath are the everlasting arms,” to 
strengthen and support. Thomas Story men- 
tions that at one time he was closely proved by 
a demand that he should appear in a court of 
law and bear witness to certain deeds of convey- 
ance, which he had himself drawn up. On them 
depended the proof of title to some houses of his 
client, which formed the greater part of his 
worldly possessions. The English law at that 
time required such evidence to be given on oath ; 
and Thomas Story had then been enlightened to 
see, that even judicial oaths were an infringe- 
ment on Christ’s command not to swear. His 
refusal to swear to the documents, greatly en- 
raged his friend who had relied on him as a wit- 
ness, who left him, after uttering many threats 
and reproaches. 

“Immediately,” says T. Story, “I retired into 
my chamber ; for perceiving my grand enemy to 
be yet at work to introduce a slavish fear, and 
by that means subject my mind and bring me 
again into captivity and bondage, I was willing 
to be alone and free from all the interruptions 
of company, that I might more fully experience 
the arm of the Lord and his Divine instructions 
and counsel in this great exercise. 

“The enemy being a crafty and subtle spirit, 
wrought upon my passions, not fully subjected, 
and artfully applied to my natural reason, my 
understanding not being fully illuminated, as 
his most suitable instrument. He urged the fine 
and imprisonment, and the hardships accom- 
panying that condition, and how little help I 
could expect from my father or friends, who 
would be highly displeased with me, for so foolish 
and unaccountable a resolution, as they would 
think it; and also, the scoffings, mockings, de- 
risions, scorn, contempt, loss of friends and 
friendships in the world, with such other incon- 
veniences, hardships, and ill consequences as the 
enemy could invent and suggest. 

“ During all this time, from about eight in the 
evening till midnight, the eye of my mind was 
fixed on the love of God, which still remained 
sensibly in me, and my soul cleaved thereto in 
great simplicity, humility and trust therein, with- 
out any yielding to Satan and his reasonings on 
those subjects, where flesh and blood in its own 
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strength is easily overcome by him. But about 
twelve at night, the Lord put him to utter 
silence with all his temptations, for that season, 
and the life of God alone remained in my soul; 
and then, from a sense of his wonderful work 
and redeeming arm, this saying of the Apostle 
arose in me with power, ‘ The law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.’ 

“Then the teachings of the Lord were plenti- 
ful and glorious; my understanding was further 
cleared, and his holy law of love and life settled in 
me, und I admitted into sweet rest with the Lord 
and Saviour, and given up in perfect resignation 
to his holy will, in whatsoever might relate to 
this great trial of my faith and obedience to the 
Lord. In the morning I went up towards the 
hall where the judges sat, expecting to be called 
as a witness in the case before mentioned ; but 
before I reached the place, I saw my s said ac- 
quaintance approaching me, with an air in his 
countenance denoting friendship and affection ; 
and when met, he said, ‘I can tell you good 
news; my adversary has yielded the cause; we 
are agreed to my satisfaction.’ 

“Upon this I stood still in the street, and re- 
viewing in my mind the work of the Lord in me 
the night before, as already related, this Scrip- 
ture came fresh into my remembrance, in the 
life of it, ‘It is God who worketh in you, both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.’ I was sen- 
sible it was the Lord’s ; doing, and accounted it 
a great mercy and deliverance.” 

It was true prayer on the part of Thomas 
Story thus to keep “the eye of his mind fixed 
on the love of God,” during those evening hours 
when the enemy of all good was endeavoring to 
confuse and unsettle him by his suggestions. It 
was a continued heartfelt appeal to the Lord for 
help and strength. And “ without the heart,” 
says Charles Spurgeon, “prayer is a wretched 
mockery. Unless the heart speaks with God, 
thou hast done nothing for thine own good with 
all thy paternosters or other goodly words. It 
is not the best words put together by the most 
devout men that ever lived, nor the holiest lan- 
guage composed extemporaneously by yourself, 
that can make up prayer if the heart be gone.” 


J. 
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The Inspiration of the Almighty. 


“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 
(Job xxxii, 8), and Solomon says, “the spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord,” (Prov. xx, 
27), and he says this candle of the Lord searcheth 
all the inward parts; and how can we understand 
the darkness of the heart unless we can see it? 
and how can we see it without the light of the 
Lord? For darkness cannot discover darkness, 
neither can it comprehend the light; so how 
can we understand the deep things of God with- 
out the inspiration of the Almighty? And how 
can we search the inward or dark parts of the 
heart without the candle or light of the Lord? 
But some may say that the Scriptures were 
given by inspiration of the Almighty, and why 
not search them and there get all that we need? 
So they were given by inspiration; but Peter 
speaks of some wresting them, or turning them 
aside from their true meaning, to their own de- 
struction: so does it not seem that an immediate 
inspiration from the Lord with his candle or 
light shining upon it, is a more sure prophetic 
word of intelligence than any thing outward can 
be? For it is as a light shining in a dark place 
to give us the light of the knowledge of the 
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glory of God in the face, or visible appearance 
of Jesus Christ himself, who alone has immor- 
tality and eternal life, and who alone has the 
key of David, and can open.in the mysteries of 
the heavenly kingdom, without any intervening 
medium that might come in as a secondary help, 
however acceptable. And as the things of man 
can only be known by the spirit of man, so the 
deep things of God can only be known ‘by the 
inspiration of the Almighty shining immediately 
in the dark heart. And to this we would all do 
well to give more earnest heed until the perfect 
day dawns, and the day star more fully arises 
in the heart; so we have this sure prophetic 
Word in addition to the Scriptures; which leaves 
us without excuse. But I believe that we all, in 
our weakness and depravity, need instrumental 
help; and that all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and that it is all profitable— 
some for one thing and some for another. Though 
they contain the sayings of wicked men and of 
Satan himself, yet I believe the writers were 
Divinely inspired to give them as they did, that 
the man of God might be thoroughly furnished. 
So I call them a Divinely. inspired record. But 
do not think that in them we have eternal life; 
neither are they able to save us, but they point 
us to Him who is the Way, the Truth and the 


Life ; and no man cometh to the Father but by 
Him. 


So the Scriptures without, 
And the Spirit within, 

May free us from doubt, 
And preserve us from sin. 


D. H. 


DusBuin, Ind., Eighth Month 21st, 1889. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Adam Spencer. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


The people had largely to depend on domestic 


manufactures. Each farmer endeavored to grow 
sufficient flax for their own use, commonly 
ranging from one-half to one acre. When ripe 
it had to be pulled up by the roots and laid in 
small bundles, and set up to dry; said work was 
often performed by women and children ; when 
sufficiently dry it was taken into the barn and 
the seed threshed off by a flail. The next pro- 
cess was to spread the stalks on a smooth floor, 
to be exposed to wet and sunshine until the 
inner stalk became rotten, but the outer fibre 
remained strong. Care was required not to let 
the flax remain exposed too long, to the injury 
of the fibre. At a proper time it was gathered 
up and housed until the time for cleaning, which 
was commonly done late in the fall. It had to 
be kiln-dried, then placed under a heavy brake 
made for the purpose, until the inner stem was 
broken into items. Then it had to pass under 
the hands of a swingler who separated the re- 
fuse from the fibre. The process of cleaning 
was very dusty and unpleasant. The fibre was 
then taken to the house, and the next process 
was performed by the women. By means of a 
machine called a hatchel the tow was removed 
from the pure fibre and both were spun on 
small wheels adopted for the purpose. The fe- 
male portion of the family would sit in concert 
with feet on the treadles of the wheel and hands 
on the distaff, discussing or singing, as the case 
might be. When the spinning was done, the yarn 
was sent to the weaver, care being taken to have 
a fine piece for better wear, and some coarser. 
Each farmer endeavored to keep a flock of 
sheep, the wool from which was also manufac- 
tured into suitable fabrics. After shearing, the 
wool was sent to the carding-machine and made 


into rolls; after which, the women would gy 
them into yarn; a large wheel was used for 
purpose, the spinners being employed on thei 
feet. The yarn was next sent to the weaver, 
be made into flannel, which was afterwards 
made into bedding or underwear. Some part 
of the flannel was sent to the fulling-mill ag 
cloth-dressing made. 

My father was a sort of natural mechani 
and could do useful jobs in various departmen 
He had a blacksmith-shop, and did his o 
work and some of his neighbors’; he also tanng 
his own leather, and made shoes for his fami 
He worked in wood and did most of his o 
building ; and, among other things, he made. 
loom and employed a weaver to work it ¢ 
shares—the weaver to have his board and th 
spooling and quilting and assistance to put jj 
the web—for which he received half the ea 
ings. The spooling, ete., often fell to my lot. 
had no objection to the work, except that it i 
terfered with my play. Sometimes I manag 
to play the truant and get out of hearing, an 
the sisters would have to do it; but my fathe 
discipline exercised a salutary restraint upd 
me. My sisters soon learned to weave, whi¢ 
enabled them to earn a good deal of money. 

When quite young I helped father in 
blacksmith-shop, and learned to do a little i 
that way. I also tried my skill at mendia 
my own shoes. The last pair father made we 
so much too large that I never enjoyed then 
therefore, when they were worn, I made myse 
a pair, which so commended me as a shoemak 
that mother concluded to have me make her 
pair, which was such an improvement on m 
first attempt, that for some years I made a pa 

tion of the shoes for the family. I was abo 
eleven years old when I made the first shoe 
A large share of praise was bestowed upon th 
youngster for those feats. 

The chances for school learning were vert 
limited. The first school-house at which I 
tended school was built of round logs, notche 
together at the corners and the open spaces b 
tween the logs were filled with pieces of wod 
fitted for the openings, and plastered over wi 
clay. They were called log-houses. 

This one was about 18x20 feet to the beam 
on which the upper floor was laid. The heart 
was of earth, and the back part of the firepla 
was built of iron or bog-ore, and nearly four fe 
high. Above that the chimney was buil 
Strips of wood, covered with mud, supporte 
on the back wall and on each side by circu 
pieces of wood reaching from the logs of 
house to the nearest beam—said chimney beit 
so constructed that often the smoke remained i 
the school-room, causing much discomfort. Ti 
writing-desks were made of plank, and plac 
around the inside of the room against the log 
The seats were made of slabs, with the row 
side down, and four legs to each bench. 

The law regulating schools was very meag 
The teacher proposing to teach would get up 
subscription for a term of three months, cha 
ing a certain amount for each scholar and divid 
his board among the employees at an eq 
ratio, according to the scholars sent—which wi 
called ‘ boarding-’round’—and designed to less 
the cash payment. The subscription would d 
scribe what was to be taught. Reading, writis 
and arithmetic only were taught by all 
teachers I went to, except one, and he taug 
grammar and geography in addition. 
teachers were very poor scholars themselvé 
The sessions were four hours each forenoon an 
afternoon, with ashort intermission each sessid 
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with five and one-half days per week, but every 
other Seventh-day was taken as a holiday. The 
school terms were very much detached, the 
schools being without a teacher for months to- 

ther, and the scholars would forget much they 
Fad learned. During my young days I went to 
school, at detached intervals, for two years, and 
one term of three months. I made the greatest 
advance in arithmetic, of which I was particu- 
larly fond. Again, at about sixteen, I went one 
three-months to school, at which I gained satis- 
factorily. AsI grewin years my reading im- 
proved by use, and a teacher we boarded when 
our children were in school, gave me useful les- 
sons in writing. From various ways I added to 
my little stock of learning, as occasion de- 
manded. 

A few years after my birth my parents joined 
the Society of Friends, but did not request for 
their children to do so, but they were concerned 
to train us in a right course by example and 
precept. By them I was early taught that there 
is a God to whom I was accountable; that there 
was a heaven of happiness for those who loved 
and served Him, and also that there was a place 
of misery for those who disobeyed Him. These 
things made me very thoughtful while young, 

rticularly after retiring to bed at night; but 

got rid of my convictions by the thought that 
little children were of the kingdom of heaven, 
and that I was too young to be held accountable. 
As years passed on I could not plead such im- 
munity. Then the thought “there is time enough 
yet,” was the excuse for a disregard to the will 
of God; therefore, although held in restraint 
by the judicious care of my parents and a re- 
gard to my reputation, I shunned many of the 
evils in the world; yet, I virtually lived without 
God and without hope in the world the greater 

rt of my minority. Yet I was preserved 

m serious departures, and as far as I know, 
maintained a fair character as a young man of 
the world. 

Soon after the commencement of my twenty- 
firet year a great trial took place in my father’s 
family, which brought great sorrow upon my 
mind. My pleasant pictures were marred and 
my vain hopes were frustrated. At length I 
appealed to my Heavenly Father for redress, 
which was the first prayer I ever made to God. 
The answer was—how long have I suffered thy 
ingratitude? This answer to my petition sealed 
conviction on my mind in regard to my sinful- 
ness in the sight of God, and I became a 
mourner in very deed, which continued for 
some time without my being able to take up 
the resolution to mend my ways. One day I 
attended a Methodist meeting, which was held 
in a private house. As the minister read the 
following text: “ Behold, the end of all things 
is at hand; be ye therefore sober and watchful 
unto prayer,” a change took place in my pur- 
_— and I resolved henceforth to turn my face 

eavenward. I could not retain what the min- 
ister further said, I was so absorbed with my 
own thoughts. 

I never faltered or turned back from that 
resolution, though I often tried an easier path 
than the way of the Cross. For some months I 
kept retired from young company and endeav- 
ored to maintain a watch against evil courses, 
as was shown me by my Heavenly Father. 

(To be continued.) 


Noruine is more important in the mental 
training of a child than the bringing him to do 
what he ought to do, and to do it in its proper 
ume, whether he enjoys doing it or not. 
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A Visit to Colorado. 


(Concluded from page 122.) 


COLORADO SPRINGS AS A HEALTH RESORT 
AND HOME, 


This city was laid out by an incorporated 
company of capitalists from the Atlantic States, 
in 1871. They did their work well in making 
Avenues 140 feet wide; planting aspen trees 
along the side-walks ; introducing water to irri- 
gate them and the private lawns through a canal 
from the mountain streams; and by placing a 
clause in all the deeds of conveyance for lots 
sold by the company, prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors on pain of forfeiture of the 
title. 

The situation of the place as a residence is 
unique in the fact that it combines both moun- 
tain and plain, with most of the advantages and 
few of the drawbacks peculiar to either. It is 
on a slightly sloping plain of table land, five 
miles East of the base of the front or Pike’s 
Peak range of the Rocky Mountains. Its eleva- 
tion above sea-level is about 6000 feet. The 
views from its streets and residences are always 
pleasing to the eye. The great stretch of rolling 
prairie eastward and southward, Austin’s bluffs 
to the North, and the mountains to the West 
rising 8000 feet above the town, are constantly 
visible by simply turning one’s position. The 
residences are mostly of frame in cottage style, 
from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half stories 
high, neatly painted, and surrounded with shrub- 
bery and vines, and verdant lawns. Private 
boarding houses are numerous, well kept and 
commodious, with rates ranging from $10 to $15 
per week. Many handsome and costly dwell- 
ings are scattered through the town, and the 
society is refined and moral. 

There are various points of great natural in- 
terest and beauty within from five to ten miles 
of the city, to which excursions may be made by 
rail or carriage. Manitou Springs are reached 
by the Midland railway, and lie ina rocky gorge 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak. Here many fine 
villa residences have been built on the steep hill 
sides, and near the gushing creek which flows 
from the recesses of the cafion. Two miles 
north of Manitou one enters the wierd area 
called “the Garden of the gods” from its red 
sandstone and clay rocks rising from 10 to 300 
feet from the earth, and assuming a variety of 
fantastic shapes. Here the head of a Dutch 
burgher crowns a neck and shoulders of colossal 
proportions ; there a blacksmith’s anvil tops out 
a column of gneiss; nuns attired in maroon 
drapery stand side by side, perhaps 100 feet tall ; 
bears, seals and birds are easily imagined in the 
outlines of many sculptured rocks by the tourist. 
The most notable feature of this place, however, 
is the renowned “gateway” which is portrayed 
by photographs so often. To form this, nature 
has in some of her convulsions during the geo- 
logic epoch, known as the Jurassic period, up- 
tilted the red sandstone, conglomerate and clay 
strata of rock nearly to a vertical position. The 
color is a deep brick red, similar to the best 
pressed brick of Philadelphia; and the texture 
of the two principal walls on each side of the 
gateway nearly resembles such clay. They have 
an elevation of about 300 feet, are probably 200 
feet wide at base, and from 600 to 1000 feet 
long. Their tops are corroded by weather and 
frost into points and pinnacles. The gateway 
or opening is about 150 feet wide, and just to 
the southwest of it and immediately in the 
centre, stands another pillar of the same species 
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of rock and nearly as lofty. Adjoining it a few 
yards east, three great towers shoot up two hun- 
dred feet high, sharp at top and having their 
roots in a mass of this clay rock, the whole 
group resembling a man’s uplifted hand. The 
“ Balanced rock” is a huge boulder 20 feet high 
and of greater thickness, with its base so worn 
away by the elements as to stand on a founda- 
tion about 4 feet wide. The curious shapes as- 
sumed by these rocks are evidently to be at- 
tributed to the variable character of the material 
of which they aré composed. Unlike those of 
the “gateway” which are more homogeneous, [ 
found them to consist of pebbles of gneiss and 
quartz conglomerated together by a matrix of 
sand and ferruginous clay in different strata and 
degrees of hardness. Some of the layers were 
so friable as to gradually loosen and fall asunder 
by the weather, leaving the upper and harder 
portions intact. No one who has a taste for na- 
ture’s handywork can fail to be gratified with 
the scenes in this wonderful garden of rocks. 
It is like Niagara in growing upon ones imagina- 
tion the longer it is studied. 

Monument Park, ten miles north of the city, 
is similar in its display though less grand. Glen: 
Eyrie near by, is the charming seat of General 
Palmer, in a cleft of the mountain side where 
the sublime and beautiful in nature are supple- 
mented by artistic taste in architecture and trim 
lawns and bright flowers. Here are other speci- 
mens of rocky towers, buttresses, and natural 
castles, on one of which an eagle has made his 
eyrie—hence the title of the villa. 

Cheyenne Mountain has its two cafions four 
miles southwest of the town; in the southern- 
most of these the brook flowing through it makes 
seven cascades or successive leaps in descending 
about 200 feet vertically ; above the visitor huge 
walls of granite tower a thousand feet, capped 
with spiresand buttresses. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
the authoress, enjoyed nature so much in this 
cafion, that she requested before her decease to 
be interred on one of its heights. This was 
complied with, and her rocky sepulchre is visited 
by many tourists. 

The climate of Colorado Springs is the para- 
mount object, however, for most persons who 
seek a residence in it to restore or preserve 
health. Its sanitary qualities arise from the 
dryness of the atmosphere, and the great amount 
of sunshine enjoyed here in comparison with 
more Eastern districts of the United States. 
The rainfall at Colorado Springs average about 
15 inches per annum. That of Philadelphia 
about 42 inches. The mean relative humidity 
of the air in Colorado Springs in the Eighth 
Month of 1888, was 52.8, assuming 100 as the 
maximum. That of Philadelphia for the Eighth 
Month of 1889 was 72.6. The humidity of Colo- 
rado Springs for the whole of 1888, averaged 
53.8. The total rainfall of 1888 was 8.12 inches 
only. Of this only .90 of an inch fell in the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd and 12th months. The winter is gener- 
ally the clearest and dryest part of the year ; 
the greatest precipitation occurring in the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th months. These rains are 
usually showers which occur in the afternoons, 
and only last a few minutes. The soil being of 
a gravelly nature without clay and very porous, 
the moisture soon sinks into it, so that mud is 
seldom noticed and the walking is pleasant. 
The number of clear or fair days here in the 
year is in great contrast to those of the Eastern 
States. By a series of observations recorded b 
Professor Loud, of the College of this city, it 
appears that the average number of clear, fair, 
and cloudy days in each year, for a period of 
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five years prior to 1883, was as follows: Clear, 
194; fair, 128; cloudy, 43—less than 4 cloudy 
days to each month. 

From my own observation here during the 
period intervening between the 15th of the 
Eighth Month and the 1st of the Tenth, as also 
from that of a relative who passed a winter and 
spring at the place, the almost invariable bright, 
clear mornings, and pure dry atmosphere, cause 
an invigoration of the physical frame and cheer- 
fulness of mind, which conduce greatly to good 
health and recuperation from prostrated strength. 
For probably thirty years I have suffered from 
annual attacks of autumnal influenza known as 
“hay-fever,” with asthma supervening. Resort 
has been made to Beach Haven, N. J., and the 
White Mountains, N. Y., for relief from these 
attacks at different times, but with only partial 
success; but the sojourn and travel in Colorado 
since the 10th of Eighth Month this year, has 
entirely warded off the attack. I am informed 
by Dr. S. E. Solly, who has practised here for 
fifteen years, that “ hay-fever” patients are gen- 
erally relieved in this climate from that com- 
plaint and asthma. Most of those who resort 
here for health are those afflicted with consump- 
tion of the lungs or kindred diseases ; with re- 
gard to the advantages derived by this class, 
Dr. Solly informs me that if they come here in 
the early stages of the attack a large majority 
are benefitted and often cured, but if it is de- 
layed until the disease gains a strong hold upon 
the system, the per centage of improvement is 
reduced greatly. There is a small volume pub- 
lished and on sale in Colorado Springs, by How- 
bert Brothers, and P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
1012 Walnut St., Phila.: entitled “The Health 
Resorts of Colorado Springs and Manitou,” by 
8. E. Solly M. D., which would be a valuable 
work for consultation by any one proposing to 
come here for health. InSec. VI. on “ Phthisis” 
he writes: “What Dr. Weber has written upon 
this disease in connection with elevated resorts 
is fully endorsed by clinical experience in Colo- 
rado Springs and Manitou; and I believe, 
speaking broadly, that these two places present 
more favorable conditions for the climatic relief 
of consumption than any other places at present 
available to invalids.” * * * “The advantages 
that such a resort as Colorado Springs presents 
for the relief of this fell malady are very great ; 
notably in the fact that out of the whole 365 
days in the year, the days that are positively un- 
favorable are few and far between ; and there are 
no months or seasons that have to be shunned 
as in most cure places.” 

An article written by W. C. Drew, published 
in the Colorado Weather Bulletin, compares the 
famous European health resort of Davos Platz, 
in Switzerland, with Colorado Springs. The 
writer states that he has recently spent a winter 
at Davos Platz. I quote some of his remarks and 
statistics. The number of clear days there in 
the 11th and 12th months of 1887, and 1st, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th months of 1888 was 45, of fair days 
60, and cloudy 77. In Colorado Springs in the 
11th and 12th months of 1888, and Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd of 1889, the clear days were 76, fair 48, 
and cloudy 27. This indicates 42.3 per cent. of 
cloudy days at Davos, and 14.5 at Colorado 
Springs, out of those recorded. The winter at 
Davos is more severe than at Colorado Springs ; 
the mean winter temperature at the former being 
28°, while at Colorado Springs it is 34°. At 
Davos the ground is covered with snow all 
winter to the depth of several feet; at Colorado 
Springs very little snow falls, and is usually soon 
ualied and evaporated by the hot sun, whose 
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rays even in winter often raise the thermometer, 
to 110 degrees of heat, and to 63 degrees in the 
shade, whilst perhaps the temperature may fall 
below zero by midnight. 

It should -be observed in this connection that 
probably one of the most serious objections to 
the climate of Colorado Springs is the rapid and 
extreme fluctuations of temperature. On one 
day in the Eighth Month of 1889, the mercury 
in the shade marked 91° at noon; exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun it was 130°. That 
night a strong breeze sprang up from the moun- 
tains, and by sunrise the thermometer had fallen 
to 46°! This was an extreme case, but I found 
by observation whilst there that there was gener- 
ally 30 degrees difference between the tempera- 
ture of sunrise and noon. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the great heat of the sun’s rays is 
to be ascribed to the purity of the air from vapor 
as well as its rarity on account of the altitude; 
these qualities at the same time favor the human 
system in sustaining heat without discomfort by 
assisting evaporation from the surface. Sultry, 


damp days and sunstroke are unknown here. 
—_—_——o——____ 


THE CUP OF BLOOD. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


When deep in Adullam’s cave David the king, 
Lay, hemmed by the troop of the insolent foe, 

He dreamed of the beautiful Bethlehem spring 
That flowed by the gate of the city below. 


He saw there the maidens with pitcher and jar, 
The faint camels kneeling and stirring the tide, 
And the stream flowing down and refreshing afar 
The cool, waving palm-trees that sprang by its side. 


Then waking from slumber, the king started up, 
With thirst of the soul and the body distrait, 

And he cried: “O that some one would bring me a cup 
Of the crystal, sweet well by the Bethlehem gate!” 


Then the three mighty men who had followed him 
there, 
The chief and the bravest of thirty, arose, 
And girded their loins, and laid their swords bare, 
And mightily brake through the midst of their foes. 


Then back, with the cup of the Bethlehem spring, 
They fought their fierce way through the Philistine 
band, 
And fled to the fastnessyand came to the king, 
And proudly delivered the cup to his hand. 


For a moment he stood, all his veins hot as fire, 
And drank with his eyes; then he marked the red 
stain 
On the cup, and turned quickly, and crushed his 
desire, 
And poured out the draught on the sand of the 
plain. 


And he looked up and said: “ Be it far from me, Lord ! 
Shall I drink of the blood of the men who went 
forth, 
At the price of their lives, against spear, against 
sword ? 
Shall I quench my vile thirst with a draught of such 
worth ?” 


O David! O kingly one, mighty of soul! 

I would we were great with greatness of thine, 
That royal unselfishness, noble control, 

That so in this act of thy majesty shine! 


I would that we thought of the price of our gain, 
Of the cost unto others of what we possess— 

Of the labor it cost them, the anguish, the pain, 
The woe and the toil, and the strain and the stress. 


I would we might add to each blessing, each gift, 
Some thought of its price, some appraisal of love— 
Not battening on life without sorrow or shrift, 
Not rending the weak as the hawk rends the dove. 


But O, might we feel, as did David, the king, 
The infinite cost of the hardly-won good ; 
And steep not our lips in that too sacred thing— 
The over-full cup of our fellow-man’s blood! 
Christian Advocate. 


SELEcTEp, ‘ 
“WE WOULD SEE JESUS.” 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


We would see Jesus, when our hopes are brightest, 
And all that earth can grant is at its best; | 
When not a drift of shadow, even the lightest, 
Blurs our clear atmosphere of perfect rest. 


We would see Jesus, when the joy of living 
Holds all our senses in a realm of bliss, 

That we may know He hath the power of giving 
Enduring rapture more supreme than this. 


We would see Jesus, when our pathway darkens, 
Beneath the dread of some impending ill; 

When the discouraged soul no longer hearkens 
To Hope, who beckons in the distance still. 


We would see Jesus when the stress of sorrow 
Strains to their utmost tension heart and brain; 
hat He may teach us how despair may borrow, 
From faith, the one sure antidote of pain. 


We would see Jesus when our best are taken, 
And we must meet, unshared, all shocks of woe; 
Because He bore for us, alone, forsaken, ; 
Burdens whose weight no human heart could know 
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We would see Jesus when our fading vision, i 
Lost to the consciousness of earth and sky, 
Has only insight for the far elysian ; 
We would see Jesus when we come to die! % 
Oo fs 
One Thing at a Time. : 
“Early in life,” relates a gentleman who hag) 
now spent many decades in the service of Ge 
and his fellow-man, “I learned from a ve 
simple incident a wholesome lesson, and on@ 
which has since been of incalculable benefit 


e. 

“When I was between twelve and fourteetf 
years old, my father broke up a new field ¢ 
his farm, and planted it with potatoes; an 
when the plants were two or three inches hig 
he sent me to hoe it. The ground of that piec 
was hard to till; it was matted with grass roo 
and sprinkled with stones. I hoed the first ro 
and then stopped to take a general look at thé) 
task before me. Grass as high as the potatoe) 
was everywhere, and looking at the whole from) 
any point it seemed to be a solid mass. I had 
the work to do all alone, and as I stood staring? 
at the broad reach of weedy soil, I felt a good 
mind not to try to do anything further them) 
with it. ; 

“Just that minute I happened to look do 
at the hill nearest my feet. The grass didn'§) 
seem just quite as thick there, and I said 
myself, ‘I can hoe this one well enough.’ 

“ When it was done, another thought came t 
help me: I shan’t have to hoe but one hill at 
time, at any rate. 

“And so I went to the next and next. Bu 
here I stopped again to look over the fieldy) 
That gave me another thought, too. I could) 
hoe every hill as I came to it; it was only looke} 
ing away off to all the hills that made they 
whole seem impossible. 4 

“T won’t look at it!’ I said; and I pulled my 
hat over my eyes so I could see nothing but thé 
spot where my hoe had to dig. ’ 

“Tn course of time I had gone over the who 
field, looking only at the hill in hand, and m 
work was done. 

“T learned -a lesson tugging away at thosé) 
grass roots which I never forgot. It was to look? 
right down at the one thing to be done now, 
and not hinder and discourage myself by look- 
ing off at the things I haven’t come to. I’vé 
been working ever since that summer at the hill 
nearest my feet, and I have always found it the 
easiest way to get a hard task accomplished, a) 
it is the true way to prepare a field for thé 
harvest.” —Anon. : 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Extracted from the Memoir of Hannah Williams, 
Widow of Jesse Williams. 


Hannah Williams was frequently in the prac- 
tice of keeping an account of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in her day, and one of these I have thought 
particularly insttuctive—so much so that I have 
considered it worthy of a space in THE FRIEND, 
if the Editor sees proper to doso. It may bea 
means of helping to stir up the pure mind in 
some, into that which leads to peace and happi- 
ness. H. W. was an Elder worthy of double 
honor, and she being dead yet speaketh. 

E. C. Cooper. 


The account is as follows, with some of her 
feelings expressed : 

“Fourth Mo. 1829. I came to Philadelphia, 
to attend the Yearly Meeting. Morning and 
afternoon was at the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. An exercise prevailed respecting the 
care of parents over their children, that they 
should be educated consistently with our Chris- 
tian profession. A concern also prevailed that 
ministers should dwell with their gifts and min- 
ister only in right ability. Thomas Shillitoe did 
not fail to exhort to put away out of our houses, 
gods of gold, of silver, of wood and of stone, 
together with that disposition which is not in 
accordance with the Spirit of Truth; and said 
he had seen in the visions of light, that as this 
became the concern of Friends, we should again 
come forth in ancient brightness. 

“T had unity with the exercise of the meet- 
ings, though feeling very low. The importance 
of properly being a member of that meeting, and 
my own sense of the qualifications I possessed, 
were so at variance, that only a hope I might 
improve, made me willing again to go.” “On 
Second-day, during the morning and afternoon 
sitting, epistles from all the Yearly Meetings 
were read, the language of which was unusually 
grateful to my feelings. It is a time when what 
we feel and communicate in this epistolary way, 
is not the floating imaginations of the head, but 
as ‘ Deep calling unto deep.’” 

“Third-day. Whilst the third Query was 
under consideration, pertinent counsel was given 
relative to the right education of youth, and to 
the care of parents, first over themselves, then 
toward their children. Ann Jones [of England], 
was concerned for the younger part of families, 
spoke of the impropriety of young persons asso- 
cating in companies out of the company of their 
older friends, of exposing them to frivolous talk 
and much laughing, whereby precious time was 
consumed, and weakness added; not prohibiting 
proper association with each other, and letting 
their parents be their nearest friends, to whom 
all their little grievances might be committed. 
Parents cannot be too careful to keep open this 
communicative channel. It is a source of much 
comfort and consolation often, both to parents 
and children. 

“The daily reading of the Holy Scriptures was 
recommended. So much evidence of its being a 
= concern accompanied the opening, that I 

ave no doubt many amongst us if faithful, will 
have not only to approve, but adopt it.” “The 
use of the plain language in its true grammatical 
way, was left by dear Ann Jones as a testimony 
to the truth, that the time was at hand, or com- 
Ing, that ‘My people shall have a pure language,’ 
and that we must come to be a more spiritually 
minded people; that those who are looking to 
us for examples, may not be turned away in 
disappointment, saying, these people are not the 
people they profess to be, professing to be led 
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and guided by the Spirit of Truth, and yet in 
their movements disregarding it.” 

“I do feel prepared to unite with the precious 
testimonies of the Friends exercised this day in 
meeting, amongst whom was dear Sarah Cresson, 
setting her seal to the benefit of silent waiting 
in families, and to the reading of the Hol 
Scriptures. But whether human weakness will 
prevail to prevent any attempts in humility 
and simplicity to be more careful in these 
respects than heretofore, with heart and mind 
to look to Him who is able to bless, I know 
not; but I crave the blesssing of preservation, 
and to be found coming up in my place.” 

“While the State of Society was before the 
meeting, much excellent counsel was handed on 
various subjects. Friends were encouraged to 
faithfulness in the attendance of meetings, both 
for worship and discipline; parents of children, 
especially young mothers and young house- 
keepers, were very tenderly and affectionately 
entreated to be moderate in their expenses, in 
their families, and on their little children, and 
to labor day by day to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

“Seventh-day morning, met at 9 o'clock. 
Shortly after the meeting settled, men Friends 
informed us that Thomas Shillitoe wished to 
pay a visit to women’s meeting; which being 
united with, he came, and was favored to ad- 
dress the youth with an earnest call, which he 
believed would not always be extended to the 
children of this people; but if disregarded and 
slighted, not being willing to deny themselves, 
and come forward in the Lord’s cause of truth 
and righteousness, that the very stones of the 
street would cry out, and those from highways 
and hedges would be called in to take their 
places, even the places of the children of pro- 
fessing Abraham. ‘I thought the fervency and 
earnest travail of this faithful servant did indeed 
claim the very close attention of all: I did 
believe it to be a Gospel call.’ He then ad- 
dressed the female heads of families; encouraged 
them so to manage their domestic matters, as to 
have more quiet in their families. His mind 
had often been pained to see the bustle and 
hurry many were in; hardly time to sit down 
at all. That in consequence of their tables being 
furnished with such a variety, they were much 
engaged in cooking; that three times a day to 
cook warm victuals, kept the female head, and 
her help (if she had any) almost all day cooking 
and washing dishes, that time for retirement or 
reading was precluded. He gave solid advice 
respecting silence before meals, that as this 
practice was carefully observed with hearts of 
gratitude for bodily refreshment, their souls 
would sometimes be spiritually refreshed. He 
mentioned also his exercises, on account of the 
manner in which mothers dress their children 
in infant life; though to appearance, tolerably 
consistent themselves, yet, by their conduct in 
these matters, proved they were not abiding 
under the power of the cross in themselves, 
Mentioned the little boys; when at an age to 
put on buttoned clothes, his feelings had been 
hurt to see how fantastically their clothes were 
made—so many needless buttons, &c. 

“After he withdrew, the way was left open 
for many exercised minds to obtain some relief. 
Sarah Cresson strengthened the concern by ad- 
ding her portion, believing, as she said, the time 
was coming that the Babylonish garments would 
be searched out; that though some might say 
these were little things, yet they were an out- 
ward and visible sign of inward want ; encour- 
aged heads of families to be faithful to those 


placed under their care. Take time to sit down 
in retirement with their little ones, that so a 
blessing might attend. She expressed a hope, 
that by discharging their duty in these respects, 
a little army would be raised up for the Lord 
from among the youth in this Yearly Meeting, 
who would stand faithful for the law and testi- 
mony. 

“ There was much solemnity over the meeting 
under these communications; no doubt it was 
the language of the Spirit to the church, through 
these instruments. There was one part of dear 
T. Shillitoe’s concern which I omitted. In 
speaking of the children’s dress—it prepared 
the way for departures as they grew up, and 
often was the means of introducing them into 
unsuitable company, whereby there were out- 
goings in marriage.” 


For “ Tus Frrenp.” 


Friend’s Boarding-School of Ohio. 


Much interesting information has, from time 
to time, been placed before the readers of THE 
FRIEND respecting Westtown School, and very 
little respecting its sister school at Stillwater, 
near Barnesville, which was opened about ten 
years ago. The school-house, well-devised, and 
substantially built of brick, after a plan pre- 
pared by Addison Hutton, is a credit to the 
Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting, who gave 
freely of their means towards its erection, being 
in earnest that their young people should have 
the ay of a good education, under 
Friendly influences. 

Many members of that Yearly Meeting, who 
could not contribute largely in money, came 
upon the school-farm, and with their own hands 
and by the aid of their teams, rendered most 
important service to the building-work, into 
which they entered with earnest, loving spirits. 
All of the bricks used were made from clay dug 
on the farm and burnt near at hand, and the 
grounds have been neatly graded and planted. 

Since its erection the school has done a good 
work, the accommodations being comfortable 
and ample; and its affairs have been adminis- 
tered with admirable economy, by superintend- 
ents possessing excellent qualifications of various 
kinds, among which has been conspicuous a 
living desire for the religious growth of the pu- 
pils committed to the care of the school. 

The most pressing necessity of the institution 
now is, an endowment fund, from the income of 
which the salaries of teachers may be enlarged, 
and helps rendered to introduce pupils whose 
parents are in moderate circumstances. 

From the fact that a large part of the Friends 
of Ohio are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and do not handle much money, while their 
families of children often number six or eight, 
it is easily seen that it is often impossible to set 
aside for their school education the sum neces- 
sary to enable their children to complete the 
course of study at the Boarding-School. The 
result is, that many bright-minded children 
must receive nearly their whole school training 
at the public schools, exposed to influences often 
quite unfavorable to moral and religious de- 
velopment of character. 

There are, within the limits of the Yearly 
Meeting, over 600 children of age to be sent to 
school, and an endowment of 50,000 dollars 
would be a very modest one towards rendering 
such aid to these as would be desirable. 

The writer was much interested, recently, on 
the occasion of a meeting of an association of 
the Younger Friends of Ohio, who have nobly 
and disinterestedly banded themselves together, 
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with the desire to promote the establishment of 
such a fund; and pledged himself there to 
raise in its aid a certain amount, from Friends 
outside of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

The children of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
all of them, rich and poor, who are now being 
educated at Westtown, are deriving benefits 
from the gifts and legacies of Friends who have 
passed away, which benefits, but for this aid, 
would increase the cost to their parents, for 
each child, of many dollars a year. 

Shall we now step forward and lend a helping 
hand, at this opportune moment, to our brothers 
of Ohio, in the establishment of a fund, which 
in like manner may bear fruit through their 
succeeding generations? 

Any one who walks through the rooms or 
halls of the School at Stillwater, during the 
evenings of the Yearly Meeting week (when 
many families are boarded there), and sees the 
intelligent, thoughtful faces of the young peo- 
ple, many of ‘them indicative of religious 
awakening, might appreciate the advantage to 
the future well-being of those children and to 
our religious Society, of their having the oppor- 
tunity of a thorough school education, under 
religiously guarded influences. 

Friends interested in the subject may obtain 
further information from 

Wo. Evans, 252 South Front St., 
GEORGE ABBOTT, 1823 Filbert Si, 
Philad’a. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Inaccurate Scripture Quotations. 


Believing it has always been considered im- 
portant by Friends, in giving quotations from 
Scripture, to observe accuracy, I desire to call 
attention to one which is nearly always mis- 
quoted from our galleries, and often in print. 
It is misquoted on page 118 of the present vol. of 
“THe Frrenp,” thus: “No man can redeem 
his brother or give to God a ransom for him.” 
Both the Authorized and Revised versions read: 
“They that trust in their wealth, and boast 
themselves in the multitude of their riches; 
none of them can by any means redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him.” Psalm xlix: 7. 

R. J. A. 

[Although the expression “No man can re- 
deem his brother or give to God a ransom for 
him,” is not (in that form) a quotation from 
the Bible, yet it is a sound scriptural truth. 
The correct quotation from Psalm xlix: 7, shows 
that it is true as respects those who trust in 
riches. And the language of Ezekiel, that where 
the judgments of the Lord visit the land, 
“though Noah, Job and Daniel were in it, they 
shall deliver neither son nor daughter; they 
shall but deliver their own souls by their right- 
eousness,” applies the same principle to those 
who were pre-eminent as righteous men, in favor 
with the Almighty. This is further confirmed 
by the testimony of Peter to the Jewish Council, 
“There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved,” [than 
the name of Jesus. 

In The British Friend, for Eleventh Month, 
ist, are some remarks on misquotation, which it 
may be worth while to quote. 

After stating that the text “ Mind your call- 
ing, brethren,” is not to be found in the Bible 
in these exact words, the article adds, “ Many 
other familiar religious maxims and phrases that 
savor of the Bible, are not precisely to be found 
there. For instance, the descriptive expres- 
sions, ‘Rock of Ages, ‘and ‘ Great Physician, 
often fitly applied to Christ, are not to be found 


so 
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in any part of the sacred records. But the 
meaning involved in all three phrases is abund- 
antly to be found, and that is the only point of 
importance.” } 


Extracts from an Essay entitled “ WEautH;” by 
Andrew Carnegie, a wealthy Iron Manufac- 
turer of Pittsburg, published in the “ North 
American Review,’ Sixth Month, 1889. 


“ There are but three modes in which surplus 
wealth can be disposed of. It can be left to the 
families of the decedents; or it can be be- 
queathed for public purposes ; or, finally, it can 
be administered during their lives by its posses- 
sors.” —“ The first is the most injudicious.” “It 
will be understood that fortunes are here spoken 
of, not moderate sums saved by many years of 
effort, the returns from which are required for 
the comfortable maintenance and education of 
families. This is not wealth, but only competence, 
which it should be the aim of all to acquire.” 

“Why should men leave great fortunes to 
their children? If this is done from affection, 
is it not misguided affection? Observation 
teaches that, generally speaking, it is not well 
for the children that they should be so bur- 
dened. Neither is it well for the State. Beyond 
providing for the wife and daughters moderate 
sources of income, and very moderate allow- 
ances indeed, if any, for the sons, men may well 
hesitate ; for it is no longer questionable that 
great sums bequeathed oftener work more for 
the injury than for the good of the recipients. 
Wise men will soon conclude that, for the best 
interests of the members of their families, and 
of the State, such bequests are’an improper use 
of their means.” 

“The growing disposition to tax more and 
more heavily large estates left at death, is a 
cheering indication of the growth of a salutary 
change in public opinion.” “The State of 
Pennsylvania now takes—subject to some ex- 
ceptions—one-tenth of the property left by its 
citizens.” 

It is desirable that nations should go much 
further in this direction. Indeed, it is difficult 
to set bounds to the share of a rich man’s estate 
which should go at his death to the public 
through the agency of the State; and by all 
means such taxes should be graduated, begin- 
ning at nothing upon moderate sums to depend- 
ents, and increasing rapidly as the amounts 
swell, until of the millionnaire’s hoard, as of 


“The other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the State.” 


“This policy would work powerfully to induce 


the rich man to attend to the administration of 


wealth during his life, which is the end that 
society should always have in view, as being 
that by far most fruitful for the people.” 

“Even the poorest can be made to see this, 
and to agree that great sums gathered by some 
of their fellow-citizens and spent for public pur- 
poses, from which the masses reap the principal 
benefit, are more valuable to them than if scat- 
tered among them through the course of many 
years in trifling amounts.” 

“Rich men should be thankful for one inest- 
imable boon. They have it in their power dur- 
ing their lives to busy themselves in organizing 
benefactions, from which the masses of their fel- 
lows will derive lasting advantage, and thus 
dignify their own lives. The highest life is 
probably to be reached, not by such imitation 
of the life of Christ as Count Tolstoi gives us, 
but, while animated by Christ’s spirit, by recog- 


nizing the changed conditions of this age, ar 
adopting modes of expressing this spirit suitah 


to the changed conditions under which we live 


still laboring for the good of our fellows, whies 


was the essence of his life and teaching, b 
laboring in a different manner.’ 

“This, then, is held to be the duty of the ma 
of wealth: First, to set an example of mode 
unostentatious living 


>) 


travagance, to provide moderately for the legi 


imate wants of those dependent upon him; and 


after doing so, to consider all surplus revenue 
which come to him, simply as trust-funds, whi¢ 
he is called upon to administer, and strict 
bound as a matter of duty to administer in th 


shunning display or exé 


manner which, in his judgment, is best caleg 


lated to produce the most beneficial results fa 
the community: the man of wealth thus becog 
ing the mere agent and trustee for his pog 


brethren, bringing to their service his superiog 


wisdom, experience and ability to administer 
doing for them better than they would or cou 
do for themselves.” 

“In this manner returning their surph 
wealth to the mass of their fellows in the fora 
best calculated to do them lasting good.” 

“In bestowing charity, the main conside 
tion should be to help those who will help then 
selves; to provide part of the means by whi 
those who desire to improve may do so; to gi 
those who desire to rise the aids by which th 
may rise, to assist but rarely or never to do all 

“He is the only true reformer who is as cai 
ful and as anxious not to aid the unworthy 


a 


he is to aid the worthy, and perhaps even mong 


so, for in alms-giving more injury is probabh 
done by rewarding vice than benefit by relievi 
virtue.” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


How Dr. Bowditch Cured Himself of Ca 
sumption—Dr. Henry J. Bowditch, of Bosto: 


recently recited to the American Climatological 


Association a most instructive story of the wa! 
in which his father, when apparently far 
vanced in consumption, overcame it by open-al 
travel and exercise; and by a systematic trai 
ing of his children in similar open-air habits 4 
living, overcame in them strong hereditary te 
dencies to the same disease. 

According to the story, in 1808, the elde 
Bowditch had cough, spitting of blood, hecti 
fever, and great debility. In August of th 
year, though very ill, he started, with a frien 
as his companion and driver, in an open, on 
horse chaise for a tour through New Englan¢ 
During the trip he travelled 748 miles, the tim 
occupied being thirty days. The first day, a 
a drive of twenty-five miles, he was so mué¢ 
exhausted, and spat blood to such an exten 
that the landlord of the hotel at which they pu 


up advised his friend to take him back home t 


die. At the end of the next day’s journey he fel 
somewhat better ; 
grew steadily better, and finally when he reache 
home again was in much better health than h 
had when starting. Afterward, under walks 


he persevered in his journey, 


one-and-a-half to two miles, taken three time 


daily during thirty years of life, all pulmona 
troubles disappeared. 

Having thus experienced, in his own case, th 

vast benefits resulting from constant, regul 
exercise out-of-doors, he apparently determine 
that his children should be early instructed i 
the same course. As soon as we were old enoug 
says the younger Bowditch, he required of 1 
daily morning walks down to a certain we 




















known divine’s meeting-house, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile, or a mile, from our home. 

If any of us, while attending school, were 
observed to be drooping, or made the least pre- 
tense even to being not “exactly well,” he took 
us from school, and very often sent us to the 
country to have farm-life and out-of-door “ play 
to our heart’s content.” Once he told me to 

and play, and to “stay away from study as 
~ as you choose.” In fact, he believed heart- 
ily in the old Roman maxim, of “a healthy 
mind is a healthy body.” In consequence of 
this early instruction, all of his descendants 
have become thoroughly impressed with the ad- 
vantages of daily walking, of summer vacations 
in the country, and of camping out, etc., among 
the mountains. These habits have been trans- 
mitted, I think, to his grandchildren in a 
stronger form, if possible, than he himself had 
them. Such habits are among the surest guar- 
antees against the prevalence of phthisis in a 
family. 

Dr. Bowditch adds, that for his part he fully 
believes that many patients now die from want 
of this open-air treatment. For years, he says, 
I have directed every phthisical patient to walk 
daily from three to six miles—never to stay all 
day at home, unless a violent storm be raging. 
When they are in doubt about going out, owing 
to “bad weather,” I direct them to “solve the 
doubt, not by staying in the house, but by going 
out.” 

A cloudy day, or a mild rain, or the coldest 
weather should not deter them. If the weather 
be very cold, let them put on respirators before 
leaving the house, and be thoroughly wrapped 
in proper clothing for the season. I direct them 
never to stand still and gossip with friends in 
the open street, as by so doing they are much 
more liable to get a chill than by walking. 

Hence, summer and winter alike, my patients 
usually get plenty of fresh air, uncontaminated 
in a great part, at least, by the previous breath- 
ing of it by themselves or by other occupants 
of the house. This course, I believe, might be 
pursued in any part of our common country.— 


The Medical News. 


SNe ee 


Items. 


Prohihition in Kansas.—The Christian Advocate 

ublishes an article, with this heading, written by 

ichard Wheatley, D. D., who has recently made a 
tour extending throughout the length and breadth 
of Kansas. In reply to the question whether Pro- 
hibition does prohibit? He says, “It is hardly too 
much to say of Prohibitory law in Kansas, that it 
is as much respected and enforced as the law 
against gambling, fraud, theft and personal vio- 
lence.” 

As to the effect of the law on the social prosperity 
of the State, he says: ‘‘ The State of Kansas, under 
Prohibition, rejoices in decrease of taxation, many 
vacant poor-houses, cheaper money, the best class 
of foreign and domestic immigrants, and the finest 
cereal crops in the United States.” 


Episcopal Convention.—At the recent Episcopal 
Convention, the question of omitting the words 
“Protestant Episcopal” on the title page of the 
Prayer Book, was indefinitely postponed. A canon 
was adopted establishing an order of deaconesses. 

veral changes of minor importance were intro- 
duced into the order of service as laid down in the 
Prayer Book. 

Concord Quarterly Meeting.— At this meeting, 
held at Media, Pa., on the 12th of Eleventh Month, 
the most striking feature was the harmonious exer- 
cise that prevailed for the extension of the Lord’s 
kingdom. It was shown in the prayers that were 
offered, for the renewed visitations of Divine Grace, 
(without which man is spiritually helpless); and 
in the pleadings with the people to yield themselves 
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submissively to the work of the Holy Spirit, so that 
they might be favored with repentance and remis- 
sion of sins ; and through watchfulness, prayer and 
waiting upon God, come to a nearer acquaintance 
with that Divine Being, whom to know is life 
eternal. 

The way to life and salvation, and the way to 
death and destruction were set before those assem- 
bled. The gathering was a large one, and it was a 
solemn and favored opportunity, which it is hoped 
will not pass without producing some good fruits. 

In the business meeting attention was drawn to 
the increasing use of music in the Society of Friends 
—an indulgence which from very early times had 
been discouraged among them, because of the waste 
of time involved in its study and practice, and be- 
cause its effect on the mind was not favorable to 
religious growth. It is both a symptom and a 
branch of that worldly-mindedness, which is per- 
haps the most dangerous enemy our branch of the 
Church is called upon to encounter in the present 
day ; and it is as clearly prohibited by the discip- 
line of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as other prac- 
tices which claim the attention of overseers and 
church officers. 


Protestants of the Alps.—The Protestants of Val 
Freissinnieres, in the French Alps, are in seers 
need, and appeal to their fellow-Christians for aid 
to emigrate to Algeria. Descendants of those faith- 
ful witnesses who centuries ago found refuge from 
yersecution in these almost inaccessible mountain 
feights, they have for generations endured increas- 
ing tribulations. Much of their property has been 
swept away by avalanches, and during half the 
year they are entirely isolated from the outer world, 
while, owing to the intense’cold they are forced to 
inhabit their stables, in order to make the most of 
the animal warmth of their cattle. Each succeed- 
ing spring finds them more poverty-stricken and 
with fewer resources. Some ten families have al- 
ready been transported to the Protestant colony of 
Travis Marabouts in Algeria. The Protestant Colo- 
nization Society issues an appeal for funds sufficient 
to transport the remaining families, some twenty in 
all.—American Messenger. 


5 See. 
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The plea is often advanced for making changes 
which tend to relax the discipline of the Society 
of Friends, and to lower the standard of self- 
denial which it requires of our members, that 
such changes will have the effect of keeping 
within the pale of the Society some who are not 
willing to conform to the degree of cross-bearing 
which is necessary to come up to the standard 
of old fashioned Quakerism ; and therefore that 
by modifying our discipline, and satisfying this 
class, we may expect an increase in numbers. 

It would be well for those who advocate such 
a course, to consider what are the objects of main- 
taining a separate organization as a religious So- 
ciety—and whether these objects can be obtained 
in such a manner. 

The Society of Friends was called into exist- 
ence by the adoption of certain religious doc- 
trines and the observance of the testimonies 
which grew out of them—the holders of which 
were drawn together by the unity of their views. 
One great object of its continued existence has 
been to hold up to the world an organized and 
united testimony to the truth, preciousness, and 
binding authority of those doctrines and testi- 
monies. If it departs from them, it loses its 
value as an exponent of them and as a witness 
for the Truth. If we were to lay aside our con- 
victions as to the spiritual nature of Divine wor- 
ship and of the Christian religion, and permit the 
introduction into our meetings of stated observ- 
ances, such as reading, singing, and elaborately 


prepared sermons, in place of humble waiting on 
God for help and direction, we might retain among 
us some who now go to other places where there 
is more to please the ear and gratify the intellect 
than in the humbling effort to feel the Divine 
Power acting upon the mind, which is the proper 
attitude of a Quaker worshipper. In the same 
manner, by adopting other practices which are 
fashionable among many professors of Chris- 
tianity, and by allowing greater liberties in the 
manner of life, we might still further widen the 
platform of church fellowship, until it might be- 
come broad enough to embrace almost every one 
who wished to make any profession of religion. 
But it is evident that the value of the Society 
as a testimony-bearer to the truth, would be pro- 
portionally diminished ; and the motive for its 
maintenance would become less and less, until 
it might be permitted to drop out of existence, 
with none to mourn its departure. 

It seems to us that the principal use of such a 
Society as our own, is the presenting to the world 
of a pure standard of doctrines, and the example 
of a body of people, whose lives are consistent 
therewith. Such an example cannot fail to 
have an animating effect on others, whose hearts 
are touched by the finger of God, and who are 
convinced in themselves that the Lord requires 
of them a holy and watchful course of conduct. 
The more upright and blameless, the more con- 
sistent with the self-denying precepts of Christ, 
the lives of our members are, the brighter the 
light which they will hold up to the world, and 
the stronger will be its attractive power on be- 
holders—saying in effect to them, “Come and 
have fellowship with us, for truly our fellowship 
is with the Father and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ.” 

There {is at the present time especial need to 
be on our guard against the gradual introduc- 
tion among our members of indulgences which 
tend to promote the increase of worldliness. In 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the 
Divine blessing on the labors of faithful Friends 
has largely prevented of latter times the introduc- 
tion of erroneous doctrines, which have caused 
trouble in many parts of the Society. But the 
enemy of all good has other baits and snares ; 
and if he can prevail on the members to slide 
into worldly indulgences, such as music, and 
other things which tend to dissipate serious 
thoughtfulness, and to please the vain mind, so 
that they lose the tenderness of spirit and watch- 
fulness over their spiritual interests, which is the 
proper condition for a Christian to dwell in, 
their power for good will be destroyed, and 
they themselves will have fallen from a state of 
grace. 

William Penn says of the early converts 
among Friends, “ We did not think ourselves at 
our own disposal, to go where we list, or say or 
do what we list or when we list. Our liberty 
stood in the liberty of the Spirit of Truth; and 
no pleasure, no profit, no fear, no favor, could 
draw us from this retired, strict and watchful 
frame.” “This retired and strict sort of life 
was our preservation from many snares, to which 
others were continually exposed, by the preva- 
lency of the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life.” The more fully our 
members are brought into that “strict and watch- 
ful frame” of which William Penn speaks, the 
greater will be our influence for good in the 
world, and the more healthy will be the spiritual 
condition of the body. 


A friend has kindly called our attention to a 
misquotation of the 4th verse of the Ist chapter 





of John, which was contained in an extract 
from the valuable writings of William Grover, 
published in No. 12, p. 90 of the present volume 
of THe Frrenp. The extract says, “ In Christ 
(the Word) was Light, and that Light was the 
Life of men.” This reverses the order of the 
text, which says, “In Him was Life, and the 
Life was the Light of men.” 

Our friend thinks that it was “as a warning 
against the heresy of rationalism that the be- 
loved disciple was there led to emphasize the 

recedence of Life the food of the heart, over 
Light, the food of the brain.” The obedience 
of faith is still a needful preparation for the re- 
ception of Divine mysteries. Our Saviour said, 
“Tf any man will do [God’s] will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.” 


The article on the Protestants of the Alps, 
published under the head of “Items” was for- 
warded by our friend Evizapetu R. Hurcar- 
son, South West corner of Seventh and Orange 
Streets, Philadelphia, whose sympathies had been 
awakened for the sufferers, and who offers “to 


receive, receipt for and forward” such sums of 


money as may be contributed for the purpose 
of aiding the removal of these people to a more 
hospitable home. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—Complaint has been made to the 
Treasury Department that the alien labor contract law 
is being violated at Detroit, Michigan, by Canadian 
laborers, who cross the line every day to perform labor 
in the United States, and return to their homes at 
night. Acting Secretary Batcheller on the 18th inst., 
referred the matter to the Collector of Customs at De- 
troit, with instructions to see that the provisions of the 
law are strictly enforced. 

Nellie Bly, a correspondent of the New York World, 
started from that city on the 14th instant, for a 
journey ’round the world in 75 days. Every step of 
se trip has been mapped out, and barring accidents, 
she will achieve what no man or woman has ever yet 
attempted. Apart from the picturesque interest which 
such a trip possesses, it will serve a useful purpose of 
showing the development of transportation facilities 
of the world, and also in demonstrating that the un- 
protected woman can travel around the globe with 
perfect safety. Nellie Bly is provided with tickets for 
her entire trip, and they were all purchased in New 
York, which is another interesting fact. She will 
journey without a trunk, taking only a bag, which she 
can carry in her hand. She left on the Augusta Vic- 
toria, of the Southampton-Bremen line, will proceed 
to London, and take, the morning after her arrival, 
the Indian mail steamer, which goes by the way of the 
Suez Canal. She will be due in Hong Kong on the 
25th of next month. The cost of the trip will be 
about $2,000. 

The Report of the State Department of Agriculture 
of Alabama shows that but 86 per cent. of a cotton 
crop has been made in the State. The corn crop is 
above a full one, the Report showing an average of 105. 

The Chickasaw Legislature has passed a resolution 
memorializing Congress to allot in severalty the Chic- 
kasaw lands, giving to each Chickasaw citizen 160 acres 
of land, and the remainder of the lands, after the al- 
lotment is made, to be purchased by the Government 
at $1.25 per acre. 

A despatch from the Vermilion Reservation, in 
Northern Minnesota, says that the Boies Fort Chippe- 
was have accepted the propositions of the Government 
made through the Chippewa Commission, in regard to 
taking lands in severalty, and for this purpose have 
ceded to the United States their reservation, embracing 
about 116,000 acres. 

A movement is on foot to appoint a joint commission 
to determine the disputed boundary between Alaska 
and the British possessions. 

The Carolina Watchman, published in Salisbury, 
North Carolina, sent a mining expert to Montgomery 
County, to investigate rumors of an important gold 
find there, and he reports that all the statements are 
true. The find is said to be the richest ever discov- 
ered in the State. Three parallel veins were found, 
about half an inch in thickness, and only a few feet 
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apart. The ore pans out a large percentage of pure 
gold. The place is owned by three brothers named 
Sanders. 

The brewers of New York City have assessed them- 
selves ten cents on every barrel of beer sold by them 
during the year ending Fifth Mo., Ist, 1889, for the 
benefit of the proposed World’s Fair, to be held in 
that city in 1892, The amount is stated to be $446,- 
000; which shows that 4,460,000 barrels of beer are sold 
by the New York brewers every year, or about three 
barrels for each man, woman and child living in that 
city. 

A despatch from Topeka, Kansas, says, that Senator 
Ingalls will not succeed himself in the United States 
Senate. There is a growing sentiment in favor of re- 
submitting the prohibition question to a vote of the 
people, with the end in view of repealing the law. 
The battle will be fought on this question next year. 
Senator Ingalls has, it is reported, declared that re- 
submission is all nonsense; that the people don’t want 
it. Judge Foster, of the U. S. Circuit Court, has sent 
in his resignation, to join in the re-submission crusade 
and contest Senator Ingalls’ seat. He is a Republican, 
and said to be very popular. 

A correspondent informs that a statement in the 
Summary of Eleventh Month 2nd, in regard to Vice- 
President Morton having applied for and obtained a 
license to sell liquor in the café of his apartment 
house in Washington, is doubted in his neighborhood. 
Great care is exercised to endeavor to avoid placing 
anything in this department reflecting upon the char- 
acter of any person, without being quite clear that it 
is correct. Upon careful inquiry it is ascertained that 
the Vice-President has obtained a “ bar-room license,” 
but that the wines, rums, brandies and whiskeys on the 
“wine list” of his apartment house, are not sold over 
the bar, but are supplied to customers at the tables in 
the restaurant. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 370, 11 more 
than during the previous week and 16 more than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Of the fore- 
going 197 were males and 173 females: 43 died of con- 
sumption ; 36 of diseases of the heart; 26 of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs; 21 of old age; 14 of debility; 12 of 
inanition ; 12 of inflammation of the brain ; 12 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels ; 12 of apoplexy ; 
12 of convulsions; 11 of croup; 10 of casualties; 10 of 
bronchitis and 8 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, reg.,105; coupon, 106; 4’s, 
1274; currency 6’s, 117 a 128. 

Corton was quiet, but steady, at 10} cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, prime to choice, $13.25 a 
$13.50 ; do., fair to good, $12.50 a $13.00. 

FLour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 
2 winter family, $3.30 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.50; winter patent, $4.60 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.12; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25. Rye flour was 
steady at $3.10 per barrel for choice. Buckwheat flour 
was quiet and easier. New quoted at $1.85 a $1.90, 
and old at $1.25 a $1.65 per 100 pounds as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 1 red wheat, 803 a 81 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 41 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 28} a 29 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 4} a 4§ cts.; good, 43 a 48 
cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3% cts. ; fat 
cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

SHEeEP.—Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 5 a 5} ets.; me- 
dium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts.; culls, 2 a 23 cts. 

Lamss.—Extra, 64 a 63 cts.; good, 5} a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5 a 53 cts.; common, 4} a 4} cts. ; culls, 33 a 4 cts. 

Hogs were in fair request, although prices in sym- 
pathy with the Western market declined }c. Good 
light Western held at 53 a 5§ cts.; heavy Western, 5} 
a 53 cts. 

ForEIGN.—A revolution occurred on the 15th inst. 
in Brazil, on which day a Republic was proclaimed. 
General Da Fonseca appears to be at the head of the 
movement. 

Dr. Barbosa, the new Brazilian Minister of Finance, 
has telegraphed to the Brazilian Minister in London, 
to the following effect: The Government is constituted 
as the United States of Brazil. The monarchy is de- 
posed, and Dom Pedro and his family have left the 
country. The provinces have signified their adhesion 
to the Government. Tranquility and general satisfac- 
tion prevail. The Republic will strictly respect all 
State engagements, obligations and contracts. 

The world’s output of tobacco is reported to be in- 
creasing more rapidly than either wheat or corn. 


Dr. Kraft-Ebing, of the University of Vienna, re 
cognized in Europe as an authority, thinks that no 
proper legal measure should be neglected that 
combat intemperance, and that the formation of socig. 
ties to counteract it should be urged. He declares 
that 20 per cent. of all cases, intemperance is found to 
be the sole or chief cause, and in 30 per cent. more, 
one of the causes of mental disease. 

It is estimated that the Egyptian cotton crop will 
yield over 3,000,000 bales. 

On the 16th instant Floquet was elected President 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. He received 383 
votes out of the 400 recorded. 

The Emin Pasha Relief Committee will instract 

Captain Wissmann to despatch, with all possible spot 
a caravan to the relief of Henry M. Stanley and hig 
party. 
The Porte is ready, as soon as it learns that Austria 
and Russia have accepted Prince Bismarck’s medi» 
tion, to send a circular letter to the signatory Power 
denouncing the illegality of the present government 
of Bulgaria. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News says; 
The Guatemalan Minister, in an interview stated that 
a draft of a protocol for the federal union of Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica had been already signed, but required ratification 
by the Congresses of the five countries. 

H. Renison Whitehouse, United States Cha 
d’ Affairs in the city of Mexico, has just succeeded in 
climbing the extinct volcano of Iztacchshuatl, 18,000 
feet high. In the ascent he was obliged to cut over 
2,000 steps in solid ice, and one night he camped ing 
cave at a height of 14,000 feet. 

The Mexican Government has authorized the con- 
struction of a railroad from Bagdad, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, to Matamoras, opposite Brownsville, Texas. 

A new coal bed, which is estimated to contain 19,- 
000,000 tons, has been discovered at North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Henry Bell, Agent, Ireland, £4, 5s., 
being 10s. each for himself, 8S. Fayle, William White, 
John Adair, Daniel Alesbury, Thomas R. White, Joha 
H. Colvin, and John E. Southall, vol. 63, and 5s. for 
Benjamin Bishop, to No. 52, vol. 62. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.— The Committee 
in charge will meet on Seventh-day, the 30th inst., at 
10 A. M., to consider report of joint committee on the 
Farm, and other business. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Philad’a, Eleventh Mo. 1889. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Springville, 
Iowa, Tenth Mo. 24th, 1889, Exwoop D. Emmons te 
IpA Brprt1, daughter of Samuel and Esther J. Be- 
dell, all members of Springville Monthly Meeting. 


,on Fifth-day, Eleventh Month 14th, 1889 
at Friends’ Meeting in Medford, Isaac L., son of 
Henry W. and Miriam Roberts, of Moorestown, to 
Mary E., daughter of Benjamin J. and Sarah A. 
Wilkins, of Medford, N. J. 


[THE FRIEND of Eleventh Month 2nd, contained @ 
notice of the decease of Hannah W. Allen. Since its 
publication, the following account has been received, 
containing fuller particulars. ] 


Drep, on the 22nd of Tenth Month, 1889, HANNAH 
WARNER ALLEN, daughter of John C. and Rebecca 8. 
Allen, in the 35th year of her age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Whilst 
this beloved young Friend had much to bind her to 
this life, it was instructive and touching to witness, 
during a protracted illness, her struggle for resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. Through Holy Help, we rev- 
erently believe, she was mercifully strengthened to 
attain to this, and to know a preparation for the solemn 
change; so that she was enabled to look forward with 
calmness and resignation to life’s close. She was 
graciously permitted to feel her Saviour near, and to 
realize the preciousness of his peace; leaving to her 
bereaved family and friends, the consolation of believ- 
ing that, through redeeming love and mercy, she is 
now an inhabitant of that city, where none can say, 
“T am sick.” 





‘WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








